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Virgil and Taliesin: The Concept of the 
Magician in Medieval Folklore 


JULIETTE WOOD 


AT the beginning of the sixteenth century a work appeared describing the marvellous 
feats of Virgil, which he performed, according to one translation, ‘by witchcraft and 
negromancye thorwgh the helpe of the devils of hell.” Welsh manuscripts of Hanes 
Taliesin written towards the end of that century included stories and poems about 
Taliesin describing his ability to prophesy, to call up storms, and to perform other 
magical feats.” Both these figures were historical poets. One lived just before the dawn 
of the Christian era, the other in fifth-century Wales. Nor are these the only historical 
figures who were credited with magic powers. A substantial number of medieval and 
Renaissance men could be added to the list. However, although all were believed to 
possess supernatural power, as a group they are not homogeneous and include, for 
example, the philosopher Michael Scot and the fictional poet Myrddin. However, the 
legendary biographies of these figures and the feats traditionally assigned to them have 
much in common, and the question which presents itself in the light of this 
phenomenon, and the one which this article will try to answer, is what were the 
qualities, either inherent or perceived, in certain figures which caused them to acquire 
a reputation as magicians. 

The list of magician figures is too long to consider in the space of one article, but 
Virgil and Taliesin have been chosen as representative of the group because of the 
similarities between them, particularly striking in that one is a continental and the 
other a Celtic figure, and because the amount of traditional material relating to the two 
figures is sufficient to make a reasonably detailed study possible. Other figures will, 
however, be considered where the tales about them are relevant. 

In order to examine the process by which certain historical figures become 
magicians, one must consider, at least briefly, the meaning of magic in medieval 
Europe and attitudes to it. This is a complex and wide-ranging topic embracing both 
ritual magic, which was essentially a literary phenomenon, and what might be called 
folk magic, which included cures and maleficium. Attitudes to it also varied from a 
degree of tolerance during the Middle Ages, so long as demons were not involved, to 
the witch hunts of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. More work has 
been done on witchcraft than on ritual magic,’ although some studies have examined 
the connection between the two.* The concern of this article, however, is limited to the 
magician as he appears in both literary and folk tales and in the popular concept of his 
power. 

Virgil is perhaps the most appropriate starting point since the very vastness of the 
material concerning his life and work ensures a relatively complete picture of both the 
poet and the magician. Two developments seem to have played key roles in the trans- 
formation of Virgil’s character into that of magician, namely the exaggerated opinion 
of his learning and the tendency to interpret his works as allegory. Enough was known 
about Virgil for biographical references to him to appear soon after his death. In the 
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hands of the late Latin rhetoricians, the poet’s character underwent a subtle change. 
Notices of his exceptional and extraordinary wisdom date back to the time of Servius’ 
commentary.° In the works of Donatus, Macrobius, and Priscian, his wisdom was 
exaggerated even further.’ Throughout the Middle Ages, Virgil’s works were 
continually treated as allegory and prophecy. Undoubtedly the most influential use of 
Virgil as an ideal occurs in the Divina Commedia, where he represents all that is good 
both morally and intellectually in the classical world. 

However exaggerated Virgil’s reputation as a poet in the works of medieval 
grammarians and poets, he remains an essentially human figure. Only in popular 
tradition does he achieve a status beyond the human—that of magician and wonder- 
worker. The first notices of the marvellous Virgil do not appear until the twelfth 
century in the works of non-Italian writers, although there is evidence that the tales are 
Italian in origin and were associated with Virgil for some time before they were 
recorded. 

Conrad of Querfort mentions legends concerning Virgil about 1194 and refers, 
interestingly enough, to their local origin.’ He records that Virgil deposited at Naples a 
model of the city to protect it, and that he was also believed to have built the city walls. 
A bronze horse which protected horses, a bronze fly which drove away flies, a 
butcher’s block which kept meat fresh, and a bronze statue which prevented the 
eruption of Vesuvius, were credited to Virgil. Also he confined the serpents beneath 
the city gates, and provided baths which cured all illnesses. Conrad also describes how 
certain talismans were rendered ineffective by the ignorance of ordinary people, with 
resulting disaster, and he records the local tradition about Virgil’s burial in a castle 
surrounded by the sea where, if the poet’s bones are disturbed, a tempest ensues, and 
furthermore, he affirms the truth of this from his own experience.!° 

It is interesting to compare this story with a similar legend about Merlin. In the 
region of Dinas Emrys (Snowdonia) it is believed that the magician placed all his 
treasures in a cave,'! and there are a number of local tales describing attempts to find 
this treasure. One such story concerns a young man who dug up the summit of Dinas 

Emrys for Merlin’s wealth, but a terrible noise arose and the sun was darkened with 
storm clouds until he fled. A similar tale of preternatural storms is told of another 
young man who disturbed a well on Dinas Emrys.”? Taliesin’s supposed grave near 
Aberystwyth is also associated with preternatural occurrences. According to tradition, 
anyone who sleeps in the grave will either become a poet or go mad.” 

Gervaise of Tilbury mentions Virgil’s butcher block, the miraculous absence of 
serpents, the bronze fly, and the medicinal baths in Otia Imperialia (1212)."* There 
are, however, variations in this account. The bronze statue holds a trumpet to blow 
back the wind from the volcano.’ Gervaise says that the poet arranged by his 
‘mathematical knowledge’ (arte mathematica) that no conspiracy could take place in a 
certain cave, and describes a herb garden planted by Virgil and containing wondrous 
herbs.'* Gervaise attests to personal experience of Virgil’s marvels. While in Naples he 
completed a successful business deal. Later he was told that this was due to passing a 
smiling marble bust on the Porta Nolana. Virgil had set up two statues, one smiling, 
one frowning, and they determined whether visitors to the city would fare well or 
badly.’ Gervaise’s elaborate account of Virgil’s burial place states that an English 

‘scholar, using magic, located the bones at Naples in the middle of a mountain. The 
body was intact, and with it was a copy of the Ars Notoria (a work on occult 
philosophy). The populace feared that removal would bring calamity, and for this 
reason Virgil had had himself buried in a secret recess of the mountain.'® 
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John of Salisbury’s Polycraticus (1160) contains an earlier version of the story, when 
he speaks of a certain Louis who succeeded in bringing Virgil’s body to Gaul.!* His 
version of the bronze fly says that Virgil gave the emperor’s son, Marcellus, a choice 
between a bird that would catch all birds or a fly that would exterminate all flies, and 
Marcellus chose the latter.”° 

Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum Historialie included a work by the troubadour-monk 
Helinandus. It cites such Virgilian legends as the bronze fly, the medicinal baths, the 
magic garden in which it never rains, and a bell tower that moves in time with the 
bells.” The details of these legends differ from other writers of the same period, and it 
is possible that Helinandus never actually visited Naples.” 

Alexander Neckham was probably never in Naples; nevertheless, his De Naturis 
Rerum written between 1190-1200” mentions the butcher’s block and a variant of the 
fly talisman, a wall of air which protects Virgil’s magic garden, a magic bridge and is 
the first to ascribe the construction of the Salvatio Romae to Virgil.” This device 
revealed attacks on the city by means of magic artefacts which made noise when danger 
threatened. Neckham’s treatment of these legends presents an interesting contrast to 
Conrad and Gervaise, both of whom presumably received their information first hand. 
The traditions in the latter two bear the stamp of local legends containing specific 
details about places, and both attest to the truth of what they say on the basis of their 
own experience. Neckham’s account contains more marvels and includes fewer local 
details. Such marvels as the magic bridge and the garden, although attributed to Virgil, 
are extremely common folklore motifs, while a number of marvels such as the bronze 
horse and the marble busts described by Gervaise and Conrad may be onomastic or 
explanatory tales concerning places and antiquities known in medieval Naples.” 

One of the striking features of these early accounts is the overall similarity of the 
material.” All these marvels are talismans of some kind, and this is an essential factor 
in Virgil’s characterization in the early material which presents the poet as a benign 
protector. He is a remote figure, and most of the stories simply state that Virgil built 
some marvel for a particular reason, using such non-committal phrases as ‘magicus 
incantionibus Virgilio sic Compositus,’ ‘in qua constituerat Virgilius,” ‘scimus 
Virgilium arte mathematica muscam erixisse,’* ‘Romae item construxit nobile 
palatium.’” Nor do the stories imply that Virgil’s powers were particularly suspect or 
diabolic. Conrad speaks of ‘magica arte’ and ‘magicus incantionibus,’”’ and Gervaise 
says that a copy of the Ars Notoria, which was a respectable work on occult philosophy, 
was found in Virgil’s grave.’ The vocabulary is that of ritual magic, something with 
which these clerics would be familiar and which did not carry any suggestion of 
diabolism at this time.” By the middle of the twelfth century, Greek and Arabian 
science and with it the occult sciences were becoming known once again among 
European scholars.” The works of such men as Alexander Neckham show a conscious- 
ness of occult ideas.” Official pronouncements urged caution, but the practice of 
magic did not acquire the taint of diabolism until much later.” The concept of the 
magus in the twelfth century encompassed the idea of an extremely learned man who 
would perform amazing feats because of his learning. While there was more than a hint 
of occult knowledge in the concept and a strong feeling that such a man could 
manipulate more than human power, he was not yet considered a superior type of 
witch wielding some mysterious and diabolic force. 

A few marvels in these early accounts which do not have talismanic properties 
include a bridge of air, a garden protected by a wall of air, and a bell-tower that moves. 
These stories can be related to folklore motifs such as the garden of perpetual spring, 
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and supernatural bridges,” which are too common in medieval literature to need 
further exemplification. They do, however, herald a trend which becomes more 
prevalent in later sources, which gives Virgil much broader powers than just the 
construction of talismans. 

In Jans Enikel’s Weltchronik (1280), Virgil is said to have acquired his magic power 
from a horde of demons whom he found confined in a glass bottle and whom he 
released on condition that they teach him their occult and,according to the author, 
diabolic arts.” This is the first instance of an attempt to explain the origin of Virgil’s 
power, and this incident became a fixture in the later biographies of Virgil. Enikel’s 
work synthesizes the Virgilian material in a new way, presenting the tradition as an 
integrated life and as complete stories rather than mere references. 

By the thirteenth century, Virgilian legends had begun to appear in fictional 
romances. In the Roman de Sept Sages, for example, he is either a teacher of a maligned 
young prince or a subject of one of the stories told in the boy’s defence.” In the Welsh 
translation Seith Doethon Rufein,* the Virgilian tale occurs in two parts; the first 
describes some of the poet’s marvels; the second part concerns a mirror set up by Virgil 
in Rome which disclosed rebellions (a variant of the Sa/vatio Romae). The poet appears 
in this story only as the builder of the mirror, he takes no part in the action. In the 
Gesta Romanorum, Virgil’s mirror reveals the infidelities of a friend’s wife.“ Here he is 
definitely a magician whose help is sought, and the mirror is part of the sorcerer’s 
equipment rather than a talisman. A similar incident appears in the chapbook version 
of Roger Bacon’s life, in which Bacon uses a magic glass to show the prince’s fiancee 
about to be married to another.” In one late fourteenth-century English version of 
Roman de Sept Sages, the construction of the magic mirror is attributed to Merlin.” 
This linking of Virgil and Merlin occurs in a fifteenth-century Italian romance where 
Merlin, called ‘Melino,’ is the pupil of Virgil, who opens his master’s books of magic, 
thereby releasing hordes of devils for whom he must devise tasks.“ The task of keeping 
demons busy is ascribed to Michael Scot, who was a twelfth-century cleric and 
philosopher with an interest in the newly-discovered Arabian learning. His reputation 
as a magician was established quickly since Dante places him in Hell for his magic 
frauds.*° References to his magic, mostly of the talisman type, continued to appear at 
least to the eighteenth century.” Walter Scott includes some local folktales about him 
in the notes to The Lay of the Last Minstrel, although caution must be used in dealing 
with material ‘collected’ by Scott. Michael Scot was not a poet but a philosopher, yet 
the tales connected with him are often analogous to those associated with Taliesin and 
Virgil, and the reasons for this will be examined later. 

With the advent of printing, the Virgilian legends gained wide popularity as a 
chapbook biography. The chapbooks place particular emphasis on Virgil’s infancy, 
and he is given an aristocratic genealogy and an unusual childhood. Another source 
of Virgilian legends is a number of oral folktales that circulated in the nineteenth 
century.” Such legends could have been current in medieval Naples and could have 
been the source for writers like Conrad and Gervaise.” In the oral version of Virgil’s 
birth, his mother is a fairy and his father a magician, and the tales stress the amazing 
beauty of the child. Often the birth story is a variant of the Danae legend, and the baby 
is born with a gold star in his forehead. He attains magic power when he is fourteen, 
but the tales do not give details.” Virgil’s name is explained as ‘true lily’ (ver giglio), a 
pun on the Italian form of his name, Virgilio, and on the symbol of Florence.* Several 
tales repeat themes from earlier material such as the fly talisman (localized in Rome)” 
and the bronze horse.” Almost all the tales present Virgil as an essentially benevolent 
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character who helps the underdog,” and is always ready to punish the wicked.” 

While there are a number of contemporary references to Virgil and to his work, for 
Taliesin the historical data are limited to his poetry, to a brief reference to.him in the 
Historia Brittonum,” and to what is known about the historical and cultural 
environment of sixth-century Wales. Even when the Welsh poet speaks in the first 
person, the poem is directed to someone other than himself. He lists the rewards and 
benefits that accrue to him as bard, the bravery of his prince and his devotion to him. 
This is the kind of relationship which should exist between patron and poet according 
to heroic ideals, but it is expressed in non-personal terms.” 

No doubt Taliesin underwent a development similar to that of Virgil, in that his 
reputation as prophet and wonder-worker developed, at least in part, out of his 
reputation as poet. However, very little trace of an exclusively literary Taliesin, except 
in the remarks in Historia Brittonum and the poems themselves, has survived. There 
is, however, a certain amount of tangential evidence which suggests the esteem in 
which Taliesin’s poetry was held. For example, the rubrics in Llyfr Taliesin (a 
fourteenth-century manuscript. containing the poet’s supposed works) assign a 
numerical value to certain poems,” which indicates that they were recited in bardic 
contests, and the numerical values give the worth of each poem. The number of 
allusions to Taliesin in medieval and Renaissance Welsh poems also points to his 
importance as an ideal of what a poet should be. Dafydd ap Gwilym alludes to him in 
contexts which evoke his bardic reputation;®’ Guto’r Glyn and Gutun Owain refer to 
his bardic function,” and the latter compares the words of a contemporary to 
Taliesin’s.® Numerous references to the legendary Taliesin appear in medieval poetry 
and prose,” although the prose tales in Hanes Taliesin, written down during the late 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, present the most complete picture of the prophet- 
magician. The Hanes tells the story of Gwion Bach who learns wisdom from the 
cauldron of Ceridwen (an episode referred to in medieval poetry), seeks to escape her 
by changing shape, but is swallowed as a grain of wheat and reborn as Taliesin (an 
episode referred to in Llyfr Taliesin).© He is found by Elphin who raises him, and he 
repays his patron’s kindness by defending the chastity of Elphin’s wife (a variant on 
The Wager of the Wife’s Chastity), by defeating Maelgwn’s bards (an episode 
referred to in the poems of Philip Brydydd‘ and Prydydd y Moch),” by defeating 
Maelgwn’s horses, and by gaining his patron’s release from prison by means of magic. 

The process of development from historical poet to poet-prophet-magician was 
probably similar in the case of both Virgil and Taliesin, and certainly the two legends 
present some striking similarities. The Roman de Sept Sages (thirteenth century) 
presents Virgil as teacher and protector of a young and inexperienced prince beset by 
forces which seem too strong for him. The tale of Marcellus and the fly talisman also 
presents Virgil in the guise of supernatural helper and teacher. The same situation 
exists in Hanes Taliesin; Taliesin is a bard, not a teacher, but Elphin is inexperienced 
and unable to cope with the obstacles he encounters in Maelgwn’s court and must rely 
on Taliesin to protect him. The Roman de Sept Sages is set in the time of Augustus, but 
the society depicted is medieval. So, too, the Hanes is set in the reign of Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd but reflects the customs of a much later culture. Virgil is sometimes the 
advisor of a Roman emperor and his knowledge of magic helps the emperor in time of 
need.” Often he and the emperor are depicted as travelling companions enjoying 
numerous adventures.” The pattern of a wise man who functions as adviser to a king is 
widely known. Arthur and Merlin are such a pair, perhaps the most famous in 
European tradition.” In some instances Michael Scot is depicted as a supernatural 
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helper to Frederick II, an emperor with whom he was associated in real life.” Taliesin 
is actively involved with Elphin’s fate. He warns Elphin’s wife of the schemes against 
her; he works a spell against the king’s bards; he helps Elphin’s horses win the race, all 
to make good his patron’s boasts, and he releases Elphin from prison. He is also 
responsible for Elphin’s good fortune, since the story says that Elphin prospers after 
finding the child in the weir, and the gold found after the horse race is given to Elphin 
as a reward for his kindness to Taliesin. 

In the orally collected birth tales, Virgil’s mother becomes pregnant after drinking a 
golden cordial and her child is subsequently born with a gold star on his forehead. The 
same pattern appears in Hanes Taliesin, where Ceridwen becomes pregnant after 
eating a grain of wheat—in reality the transformed Gwion Bach. The name of her 
child, Taliesin, is taken to mean ‘Fair Brow.’ Pregnancy by swallowing an object is a 
common folktale motif (ST Motif E. 6-7.2 and T. 511), but the similarities between 
the two stories go deeper than this. In both cases the pregnancy results in the birth of a 
child destined to become a figure of magic and power, and in both, the physical 
appearance of the child is in some way remarkable. Common to these stories is not just 
a motif, but an underlying structural pattern of a supernatural mother made pregnant 
by non-human means who gives birth to a wonder-child. There is no positive 
indication at birth that the child is destined to become a magician. This occurs later, 
but the birth tales provide the necessary conditions—a supernatural mother, a child 
born in unusual circumstances, and birth portents for future greatness. The important 
point is that the pattern provides a basis for the rest of the cycle, a starting point to 
which episodes can be appended. i 

Other striking similarities between Virgil and Taliesin exist. Both magicians’ names 
are explained by means of fanciful, although linguistically incorrect, etymologies. Both 
begin to use their powers during adolescence. Both are associated with a human prince 
to whom they give magical aid. Both are sympathetic to the ‘underdog’ and oppose 
unjust authority. Merlin too was a wonder-child, since his father was an incubus, and 
he too had a sudden access to magic power, connections with a human prince, and the 
ability to use his powers to help those whom he chose. An important consideration in 
examining this material is the extent to which a pattern can be said to underlie 
magician legends generally. This problem cannot be answered satisfactorily until some 
of the details of magician legends are examined, but there seems to be evidence in 
European tradition, at least, that the figure of the poet had acquired distinctive features 
which made his transition into a magician-prophet easy and, in some cases, 
inevitable.” 

The Scottish poet Thomas of Erceldoun provides a further Celtic example of the 
transformation from an historical poet to a traditional poet-prophet-magician. 
Although an historical poet, he is perhaps better known as the kidnapped earthly lover 
of the fairy mistress in the well-known ballad. As poet and prophet, apocryphal works 
were attributed to him, many of a vaticinatory nature not unlike the ones attributed to 
Merlin and Taliesin, in which he prophesies victory for the Scots.” An interesting 
version of Thomas the Rhymer’s birth was collected in South Uist at the beginning of 
the century, which says that Thomas was the son of a dead woman who told her lover 
that he would find the child lying half in and half out of her grave. On his fourteenth 
birthday, Thomas receives a mysterious book only he can understand, and throughout 
the story he shows evidence of second sight and precocious wisdom. Here too are the 
motifs of unusual childhood, knowledge gained from books, and the attainment of 
wisdom at puberty.” 
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A consistent feature of magician legends pits the magician against a superior force. 
Elphin boasts that Taliesin is a better bard than Maelgwn’s, and Taliesin, although 
still young, makes good this boast by putting a spell on Maelgwn’s bards so that they 
can only utter nonsense, and then he recites arcane poetry which vaunts his superior 
knowledge. The motif of causing an opponent to utter nonsense occurs in two tales 
about Michael Scot and the Welsh magician Jenkin, in which a written spell causes 
opponents who have refused both magicians food to continually repeat nonsense until 
released by the magician.” Roger Bacon’s contest with the German magician 
Vandermast is yet another instance of a scholar turned magician who makes his enemy 
look ridiculous.’ Often these tales contain an element of burlesque in the way that the 
opponent is not only defeated but ridiculed as well. The Welsh magician Jackie Kent 
constantly outwits the Devil to whom he has sold his soul for magic power. Many of 
these tales belong to the class of the Stupid Ogre and do not actually involve the use of 
magic (AT 1030, The Crop Division, AT 1036, Hogs with Curly Tails), but stress the 
cleverness of the magician-hero. Jackie Kent’s origin is obscure. It is tempting to link 
him with the poet Siôn Cent and so include him among the poet-magicians, but it is 
more likely that he was a scholar.” In the story of Merlinus Ambrosius in Geoffrey’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae,” the young Merlin’s life is forfeit if he fails to defeat his 
opponents. Nevertheless he confounds Vortigern’s wizards by explaining the real 
cause of the repeated destruction of the king’s tower. 

Sometimes the conflict arises not with another magician but with a secular power. 
Taliesin calls up a storm to induce Maelgwn to release Elphin from prison. For a 
similar reason, Michael Scot rides his demon horse to France, and the recalcitrant king 
quickly capitulates when the horse stamps his hoof and the palace shakes.*! 

In Hanes Taliesin Ceridwen consults ‘Llyfrau Pheryllt’ for information about the 
spell intended for her son.” The phrase certainly refers to Virgil the magician, and not 
to any of his authentic works. Virgil’s reputation for magic in Italy was so great that his 
name became a common term for a sorcerer.®? The poet’s name also became a common 
noun in Wales, where, in modern Welsh, feryll(t) (Vergilius>Fferyll) usually means a 
pharmacist.” An interesting gloss on ‘Pheryllt’ occurs in the Panton 55 Hanes, where a 
later hand has written ‘chemistry,’® supplying a rationalistic interpretation of the 
phrase which accords with the modern meaning. 

Merlin’s (Welsh, Myrddin) historicity is dubious.* Yet he was considered to be a 
poet, specifically a cynfeirdd, one of the old bards, and is closely related to Taliesin in 
Welsh tradition. In Merlin’s case, it is his historical circumstances that have had to be 
fabricated, and this reversal of the process reveals a great deal about the relation 
between poet and magician. The earliest linking of Merlin and Taliesin in a Welsh 
context is the poem Ymddiddan Myrddin a Thaliesin (The Dialogue of Merlin and 
Taliesin),”’ probably composed before 1100." In this dialogue type of poem common 
in Welsh tradition Merlin and Taliesin discuss the outcome of the battle of Arfderydd 
(1,23), in which Merlin lost his mind. An interesting feature of the poem is the use of 
the rhetorical statement, ‘pan vit y deunit’ (1.23). This structure occurs frequently in 
the poems associated with Taliesin, where it seems to elicit prophetic information or 
bardic lore, and to reinforce the presentation of Taliesin as a prophet whose function is 
to preserve, and by preserving strengthen, the structure of Celtic society. The poem 
ends with Merlin’s assertion that because he is Merlin who knew Taliesin, his 
prophecy will be well known (1.37-38). The poem clearly associates the two poets and 
implies that they both have a prophetic function. Merlin’s claim to know Taliesin is 
reminiscent of the Hanes, where Taliesin claims that Johnannes Ddewin (John the 
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magician) called him Merlin, but now he is called Taliesin (implying that he is Merlin 
reborn).” The functions of Taliesin and Merlin seem to be interchangeable in the texts 
of ‘Tri Thlws ar Ddeg ynys Prydain’ (The Thirteen Treasures of the Isle of Britain), 
where the treasures are sometimes collected by Taliesin, sometimes by Merlin.” 

Several prophetic poems attributed to Merlin contain references to events that 
occurred after the Norman Conquest,” when the ‘historical’ Merlin was no longer 
living, but the nucleus of these poems, Cyfoesi, Afallannau, and Hoianau, is probably 
earlier.” Geoffrey includes prophecies supposedly written by Merlin which bear little 
resemblance to those attributed to him in Welsh, but they continue the tradition of 
political prophecy at which Merlin was allegedly adept.” Geoffrey seems to have 
learned something of the Welsh Merlin which he incorporated into the Vita Merlini.” 
Merlin and Taliesin appear together in a scenario which loosely follows the incidents 
in the Welsh Myrddin poems. 

Elis Gruffudd, one of the main sources of the Taliesin legend, includes an account of 
Merlin’s life and death in his Chronicl y Wech Oesodd. Since Gruffudd considered 
Taliesin a counterpart of Merlin, his treatment of the legend acquires added 
importance. Gruffudd’s text is a sixteenth-century redaction of the legend, and the 
author has been influenced by all the developments of the legend before that period. 
He incorporates continental romance traditions about Merlin, and attempts to 
rationalize their conflicts and inconsistencies.” In the episode concerning Merlin and 
his sister, however, he has apparently used native oral tradition,” although the texts of 
the dreams were probably based on earlier written, possibly English, versions.” 
Gwendydd brings him food in the forest to which he retires during his times of 
insanity. The girl seeks out her brother to explain her dreams and offers him wine, 
beer, mead, milk and water. Myrddin accepts only the last two, and interprets 
Gwenddydd’s dreams for her.’ The ritual by which Gwenddydd induces Myrddin to 
prophesy implies some kind of appeasement, and is consistent with the assumption 
that prophecy is a special activity which must be marked in a special way. It is worth 
noting that Myrddin rejects the intoxicating liquors and accepts only the natural ones. 

Another point at which the Taliesin and Merlin traditions are closely related is in the 
theme of prophet-magician. Political prophecy was an important element in Welsh 
literature. It was a powerful form of propaganda encouraged by the native princes. 
Although nothing survives prior to the twelfth century, there are references to early 
prophecies,” and certain stanzas in the Myrddin poems may have functioned as 
paradigms on which subsequent poems were modelled. The poems are rarely 
attributed to the real authors, since part of the convention dictated that they be 
attributed to some authority to add weight to their message. Myrddin and Taliesin are 
among the most frequent ‘authors,’ and the reasons for this, in the case of the latter, are 
an important factor in the process by which he was transformed from a composer of 
heroic elegy into a composer of prophecy and worker of magic. It has been suggested 
that Myrddin and Taliesin were regarded as prophets in their own day since 
supernatural powers were often attributed to bards.’ In view of Myrddin’s dubious 
historicity and the lack of early prophetic material this seems to simplify the issue too 
much. Myrddin was regarded as a cynfardd, that is an historical bard, by the medieval 
Welsh poets, and the fact that both he and Taliesin were so regarded was a 
contributing factor in their becoming mouthpieces for political prophecy.!°* Giraldus 
speaks of awenyddion who prophesy and includes Merlin among them.” The three 
drops from Ceridwen’s cauldron provide justification for Taliesin’s prophetic gifts. 
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The association of bardic and prophetic power is an integral part of the Celtic world 
view. Celtic society seems to have been organized in terms of a hierarchical series of 
functions and services. The learned class comprised druids, bards, seers (and probably 
other unnamed functionaries as well). Although originally separate, the distinction 
of seer and druid in later literature became blurred and their functions overlapped.'” 
The importance and power of this class was enormous and continued long after the 
Christianization of the Celts.’ In this context the fact that Myrddin, Taliesin and 
Thomas of Erceldoun were both poets and prophets would accord well with the 
organization of Celtic society. To put it more precisely, the fact that they were poets 
(or regarded as such) was a necessary condition for them to function as prophets. 
Among the Celts there was a close association of the bard with power—power that 
encompassed the supernatural. Their belief in the power of satire, a weapon used by 
the bards, is one manifestation of this association."” The power of prophecy itself, in. 
so far as it meant that bards were capable of seeing into the future, was another link 
between these men and non-human forces. As the functions of the bards and druids 
began to merge, the bard took on part of the role as liaison between the supernatural 
and natural worlds. However, Taliesin and Merlin were not only prophets, but 
magicians as well. This gives them an extension of power even beyond that of the bard- 
prophets. The reason and the mechanisms for this further transformation extend, I 
believe, beyond the categories of Celtic culture. Once the association between bard and 
supernatural power was established, it could easily be expanded, and for this there was 
available in European tradition a pattern of life and activity that could be applied to 
any magician. The Merlin of Geoffrey of Monmouth and the continental romances has 
been influenced by this pattern. To the prophet-wildman of Welsh tradition were 
added elements of an unusual enfance, great power to create marvels, great wisdom and 


an unusual death. 
We have already suggested that the role of poet, especially in heroic cultures such as 


that of the early Celts, contains elements, namely the possession of special powers, that 
lend themselves to an expansion of function into that of prophet. We wish to suggest 
now that the role of magician is a further extension of the poet-prophet role. In order to 
make this clearer, we must consider what was meant by the term ‘magician’ in 
medieval romance. The twelfth-century Virgilian writers used the vocabulary of ritual 
magic to describe Virgil’s power. In regard to Merlin neither the vocabulary nor the 
description is quite so precise,''® although the comparatively late version of Merlin’s 
life and death recounted by Elis Gruffudd says his nature was diabolic.'!' One gets the 
general impression that Merlin possessed knowledge of the art of magic, but his is a 
vague indefinable power. Taliesin is the same; he is a dewin with vast but unspecified 
powers. However, there is a difference between the attitude to magic found in the 
writings of the church at this period and in the expression of this phenomenon in 
romance. One finds from the twelfth century onwards an increasing suspicion of magic 
practice,’ while at this time the magician appears more frequently in imaginative 
literature, and with ever increasing power, but with power that always remains vague 
and mysterious.’!? The vagueness is an important feature. It is this which gives them 
such a range of abilities. Perhaps the extreme complexity of the rituals of ceremonial 
magic was a contributing factor in the popular concept of the magician being given 
such a broad scope. By contrast, the popular concept of a witch and her power was 
relatively specific.' Taliesin calls up a storm (a very ancient power attributed to 
magicians), and Friar Bacon raises the ghost of Fair Rosamund,” but the details of the 
operations so vital to ritual magic are completely omitted in popular accounts. 
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This indefinable quality increases their stature as magicians and their flexibility as 
traditional figures. The impulse for the transformation, however, goes back to their 
ability to act as mediators of special power, and this ability is attributed with 
decreasing precision and increasing intensity to the poet, the prophet and the 
magician. Often the mediators who took on this more intense role were real poets such 
as Virgil, Taliesin and Thomas of Erceldoun, or fictional poets such as Merlin. 
Nevertheless we have mentioned, albeit briefly, stories about Michael Scot and Roger 
Bacon which present these men as magicians performing feats often strikingly similar 
to those of Taliesin and Virgil. Scot, like Virgil, produces talismans of abundance (for 
example, a wine barrel which never runs dry), which are destroyed by ignorant 
carelessness. One tale says that he acquired occult knowledge from drinking the broth 
of serpents—a variant of the White Serpent’s Flesh (AT 673).'!” This tale occurs in the 
Gwion Bach section of Hanes Taliesin as a means of explaining how Taliesin acquired 
wisdom from Ceridwen’s cauldron. 

Roger Bacon’s apocryphal biography depicts him as the companion and protector of 
the English king. He defends the chastity of his monarch’s queen by means of a ruse,!"® 
and defeats the enemy magician.'!’ So too does Taliesin defend both his patron and his 
wife. Bacon helps the underdog’” and punishes the wicked,'”! a quality observed in 
other magicians we have considered. Both Scot and Bacon were interested in occult 
learning and so had a direct connection with magic, although there seems to be no 
evidence that they practised any, and the reasons for their absorption into the magician 
pattern are rather more subtle. 

A common factor in these tales is the element of conflict either with other magicians 
or with secular authority. Invariably it is the superior power of the magician that wins. 
Resolution of conflict is a very basic element in tales both literary and folk, but here 
the means of resolution are particularly notable, since the magician wins not by the 
power of arms, as with the hero, nor by the power of God, as with the saint, but by his 
own personal power. Frequently this power resides in a book. The young Thomas 
receives a mysterious book, and the servants of both Virgil and Roger Bacon nearly 
come to grief by meddling with their masters’ books.'”” This is a particularly important 
aspect of the magician theme, since it highlights the connection between the power of 
words and the power of the magician. The poet, manipulator of words par excellence, 
is a natural candidate for transformation along these lines. But in a culture where 
literacy was by no means universal, it is not difficult to imagine that popular 
conception could associate power with the use of words in a more general sense. Thus 
Bacon, Scot, and possibly Jackie Kent, as scholars whose business involved words, 
could easily be absorbed into the general aura of power associated with users of words. 
Indeed, the group could be extended even further, although space does not permit, to 
include certain adventures attributed to the physicist Michael Ramsey,'” 
Paracelsus," the Beatons (a family of Scottish physicians),!?> and several local Welsh 
doctors as well.'”° 

The last point to be considered is the ambivalent nature of the magician’s power. Of 
the figures we have been considering, only Taliesin seems to escape a certain taint. 
Merlin is called diabolic by Gruffudd; the chapbooks ascribe Virgil’s power to the 
devils. Michael Scot’s demon horse attempts to make off with its rider’s soul, and 
Jackie Kent makes a bargain with the Devil whom he has to subsequently outwit.!2” 
This taint is not always present in all stories and at all periods, but it recurs again and 
again. Possibly the ambivalence was reinforced by increasing official reaction to magic, 
or perhaps it was a more popular mistrust of power which did not have divine sanction 
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(none of these men were saints so their power presumably was not the God-given 
ability to work miracles). About the time the early Virgilian legends began to appear— 
and these certainly are without the taint of diabolism—a story about two magicians was 
included in a text of the Marvels of the East." Jannes has died, and his brother 
Mambres uses the former’s books to raise Jannes’s soul. The dead man says that he has 
been justly condemned to Hell for magic and warns his brother of a like fate. A 
visitation from a dead soul is a not uncommon motif, and the story may be a folktale. It 
highlights very well the early and persistent ambivalence to magic power in both 
literary stories, like the romances, and folktales. 

We have attempted in this article to highlight a number of factors which have played 
a part in the development of the concept of the magician in folklore and literature. 
Invariably the magician is the champion of the underdog and a prophet of future 
events, particularly in regard to the political greatness of the nation with which he is 
associated. Success in conflict situations is also a characteristic of these figures, and 
here his success depends on his ability to manipulate vast power. The ability to 
manipulate power is, we suggest, the primary and most important quality of the 
magician figure, and where magicians developed from historic personages, this 
characteristic seems to have had a strong effect on the type of figure selected. The 
requirements for this kind of magic seem best fitted by poets and scholar-philosphers 
whose original spheres of activity dealt inherently with words and, by extension, 
knowledge. Since these men were already seen as mediators of a sort, their range of 
capabilities could be, and indeed often was, extended to include the ability to 
prophesy, to create marvels, control the supernatural and the forces of nature and to 
work any kind of magic. 
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